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THE BROKEN HEARTED. 
By Robert Morris. 


I would that thou wert dead, devoted one, 
_For thou art ali too pure to linger here; 

Life's joyous sands to thee have fleetly run, 

__, snd sorrow’s hand hath made thy being sear— 
Thy girlhood was a pure and artless dream, 

_ And many asunn y hope has thrill’d thy breast, 
And many an air-blown bubble gilt life's stream, 

_ Flash’d for a moment—broke, and sunk to rest— 
Emblems of youth and loveliness were they, 

And like hope’s fairy visions pass’d away. 


I would that thou wert dead, forsaken girl, 
_ That high pale brow enshrin’d within the tomb, 
For as with gentle winds still waters curl, 
So fades at sorrow’s touch young beauty’s bloom— 

Thou art too pure and fair for this cold earth, 
__‘ thing too guiltless long to dwell below, 
I Ny voice has lost its cadences of mirth, 

ve glory has departed from thy brow-- 
And youth’s pure bloom has left thy virgin heart, 
Aud beauty like a phantom will depart. 


1 would that thou wert dead, for life to thee 
ls as a broken reed—a wither'd flower; 
Dark shadows rest upon thy destiny, 
And storms of fate around thy fortunes lower— 
Wedded tqone thy bosom cannot love, 
Banished from him thine every thought employs, 
Thou art in heart a bruised and wounded dove, 
And earth to thee can yield no future joys, 
Wearily passes life and time with thee, 
A dusky shadow dims thy destiny. 


{ would that thou wert dead, devoted one, 
And thy bright spirit disenthrall’d of clay; 
E’en as the dew-drop wastes beneath the sun, 
Thus by disease thy being wastes away— 
Oh, who that knew thee.when thou wert a child, 
With a glad voice and heaven unfolding eye, 
Acreature as the snow flake undefiled, 
With a bright lip and cheek of rosy dye, 
Oh, who that knew thee then, can see the now, 
Nor wonder for the beauty of thy brow. 


I would that thou wert dead, and sanctified— 
Thy spirit with high elements is fraught, 
And thatWhich scorn and cruelty defied, 
The lingering stealth of pale disease has wrought— 
Yes death is near thee now, sweet Genevieve, | 
And thou shall haste to meet him with a smile; 
It is in vain thy gentle sisters grieve, 
' ““Thv soul shall soon flee by each starry isle, 
That glitters brightly through the calm blue skies, 
Like white lids lifted fram pure spirits’ eyes. 


Thou soon shalt die, sweet martyr, and the earth 
_ Will nurture gentle flowers above thy grave, 
- Sweet emblems of thy being and thy birth, 
With cypress leaves around thy tomb shall wave— 
And when the pensive stranger wanders nigh, 
; His lips shall waft a tributary prayer, 
For her who soon shalt prematurely die, 

, For her whose seraph form shall moulder there— 
Farewell, sweet Genevieve—’tis sad to part, 
Farewell, thy beauty shrouds a breaking heart. 
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THE SECOND WIFE. 
i By Miss H.M Winchester. 

“To you hear'that music,my dear Phebe?— it is 
our grandchildren singing the vesper hymn we'taught 
them. See how happy they look as they sit onthe 


> 


bank of tlie clear silver stream which flows through 


‘ 


the flower garden. They are twining garlands of 
wild roses to place on our wrinkled brows. Peace 
and love are in their hearts, and purity in all their 
thoughts.—Innocent creatures! may the last days of 
your existence be as cloudless as the first.” 

This pleasant speech was addressed by Stephen 
Broome, an opulent farmer of county, to his 
second wife, who was not, however, much younger 
than himself. He had been greatly devoted to the 
companion of his early life, and also to an only child, 
who was iinfortunate in his marriage, and died in bis 
youth, leaving an infant son to the care of his wid- 
owed and bereaved parent. The little orphan was 
adopted into his grandfather's family, soon after which 
the old gentleman married Phebe Fenton, a maiden 
lady possessed of considerable fortune, and who hed 
in youth been celebrated for her beauty. Some whis- 
pered it was in consequence of an early disappoint-. 
ment that she lived unmarried; but others boldly as- 
serted that it was owing to her pride, which was so 
great that she refused every offer, hoping to obtaina 
still better one, until, not only her beauty began to 
fade, but men grew suspicious, and shunned her as 
a vain coquette; be this as it may, she was overjoyed 
at the age of fifty to obtain so respectable a settle- 
ment as that offered by the wealthy Stephen Broome. 

She was naturally of a restless, unhappy temper, 
and by being idolized in youth, end neglected in age, 
she had become peevish and fretful, and it called in- 
to exertion all the stoicism of our good farmer to} 
“pass life pleasantly” with her. 

About two years after their marriage, a female in- | 
fant was found, one morning, at their door, which 
was evidently left there ‘by design. All inquiry and 
search on the subject, proving ineffectual, they adop- 
ted it as their own, and it shared the kindness and 
attention which had before been wholly bestowed on 
the little orphan William. She was named Naomi, 
after Naomi of old, this being the particular desire of 
Mrs. Broome. 

The little innocent grew to bea blooming and inte- 
resting child, and Mrs. Broome, although she preten- 
ded to have a great affection for her, was solicitous 
to have her put to a trade, or by some other means 
sent out of the family to reside. She urged, as her 
reason, a fear that William would become’ attached 
to her as they grew up, and that would be an unplea- ; 
sant affair, as they could neverconsent to his making 
a bride of a poor foundling. 

This was a very perplexing circumstance to the 
noble hearted Stephen Broome; yet deeming it expe- 
dient to avoid family dissension as much as possible, 
he told his wife that little Naomishould be sent away 
in due time to prevent the evil she feared. 

The children took great delight in each other’s so- 
ciety, and, as their studies were pursued together, 
they weré seldom apart. No sooner was their task 
of learning finished for the day, than they would is- 
sue from the dull confinement of the study-room, to 
inhale the pure air of freedom, and wander amon 
the flowers, and fruits, and fragrance of the beautiful 
earth. Frequently after a long absence they would 
return covered with garlands of roses and wild flow- 
ers, and then they would strip themselves of their 
fragrant ornaments and hang them about their grand- 
parents, for such both the children had been instruc+ 

William had reached the age, of twelve and Nao- | 


mi ten years when the words were uttered, which 
appear at the cominencement of our tale. 

The little orphans were sitting on a green bank 
surrounded with the first opening flowers of spring, 
and tuning their sweet voices to the praise of na- 
ture’s God. Mr. Broome looked on them with all 
the admiration of his doating fondness; but his wife, 
who loved no being on earth except herself, and was 
consequently a discontented creature, could not en- 
dure the sight of so much pure affection and happi- 
ness, and with a smile that was full of malice, she 
haughtily said:—“ You are charmed with their music, 
old man, and you teach them to love each other; rely 
upon it, they will love longer than you may wish.’’— 
‘They cannot love longer,” replied the good natured 
husband, ‘for nothing could please me better than to 
have my children united in holy marriage as soon as 
they would arrive at a suitable age; yet since you are 
so strongly opposed to the idea, little Naomi shall be 
sent away, but I cannot part with her at present.”’ 

Mrs. Broome was greatly irritated at these words, 
and went into the house, vowing vengeance on the 
innocent foundling. Mr. Broome, who followed close 
behind her, overheard her declaration, and knowing 
her disposition, he trembled for the fate of Naomi. 

This selfish and designing woman, had a motive 
for desiring the separation of these young creatures, 
which has not yet been mentioned. William was to 
be the sole heir of his grandfather’s great estate, and 
she had hoped at some future day to contract a mar- 
riage between him and a relation of hers,so that her 
own kindred might be benefitted by the wealth of 
Stephen Broome. 

‘T'wo years more passed away, and Naomi grew to 
be one of the loveliest of her sex. William had al- 
ready confessed to his grandfather that he loved her 
above all earthly objects,and entreated his permis- 
sion to make her his bride as soon as they should ar- 
rive at a suitableage. The old gentleman was very 
much perplexed with the affair, yet he was determin- 
ed to consent to their union, let the consequences be 
what they might. In the mean time, to appease his 
wife, he sent Naomi toa boarding school at some dis- 
tance from home, where she remained about three 
years. At the expiration of this time he promised 
his grandson that their marriage should be celebra- 


\ted. He did not, however, apprise his wife of this 


arrangement, until‘a short time previous to the re- 
turn of Naomi, when her astonishment and rage were 
almost inexpressible. Shehad supposed, all along, 
that the innocent girl was to be put to a trade never 
to return. Inthe mean time she had been warmly, 
and, as she thought, successfully negociating an uni- 
on between William and her niece, and now all her 
ingenious plans were frustrated. ‘Phe deep emotions 
of her bosom were observed by her husband, whose 
heart foreboded some dreadfulevil. 
Naomi at Jength returned, and William was de- 
lighted with her superior beautySand attainments;the 
gazed on the artless girl with all the deep admiration 
of young love's holiest ‘spell, believing that nothing 
earthly could be added to his enjoyment. 
Preparations were now making for the approacli- 


ing nuptials, and the conduct of Mrs. Broome was 


\such as would have induced’an unsuspecting mind 


to believe her highly pleased with the proceedings; 
but Mr: Broeme too well: knew the evil of her heart 
to bélieve what she professe d; and hetremble at the 
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uncommon Civility and kindness with which she trea- 
ted Naomi: 


The evening previous to that day, so anxiously an- 
ticipated by the young lovers, was oneof uncommon 
splendour, and Naomi stole out from a party who 
were assembled in the parlour, to devote a few mo- 
ments to solitude and her own thoughts. The full 
moon had arisen above the horizon, and all nature 
seemed bathed in the pure flood of her beautiful bright- 
ness. A gentle stream meandered through the flow- 
er-garden, and after flowing a few rods, it united with 
a deep, dark, and gloomy river. At this junction the 
banks of the river were high and rocky, and the low 
murmur of the water below being contrasted with 
the solemn stillness above, rendered the place a 
charming retreat for the contemplative. .Thither 
had Naomi frequently resorted. The wild sublimity 
of the place, together with its soothing melancholy, 
well suited the nature of her thoughtful mind. Ma- 
ny an hour had she stood on the fearful bank and 

azed on the dark waves as they rolled far below her 

eet, onward towards the great receptacle of waters. 
On this lovely night she wandered to her favourite 
retreat, and sitting down on the fragment of a rock, 
she gazed thoughtfully below. In some places the 
river reflected the pale image of the moon, but that 
part near her lay enshrouded in the deep shadow of 
its high projecting banks. She was revolving in her 
mind the events of her life and the goodness of Pro- 
vidence towards her, a poor foundling, when sudden- 
ly the approach of light footsteps aroused her from 
her reveric. Sheturned and beheld. Mrs. Broome 
at her side. She arose respectfully, when, with a 
‘sudden effort, this dreadful woman precipitated her 
into the dark abyss beneath!—One shriek!—a feeble 


struggle with the waters! and their low murmur was 
again unbroken! 


Mr. Broome missed his wife from among the par- 


ty, but she was there again in a few moments, and he 
thought no more of it. 


At the close of the evening, when the party was 
about retiring, enquiries were made after Naomi. It 
was then remembered that she had been absent a 
Jong time, and much uneasiness was at once awaken- 
ed on heraccount.. Every part of the house and gar- 
den was searched, butallin vain. William, who had 
been absent during the evening, now returned, and, 
on being informed of what had occurred, he ran 
from place to place, calling loudly and distractedly 
on the name of Naomi. ‘The river was now thought 
of, and all faces were turned towards the spot. At 
this moment two gentlemen rode hastily up the ave- 
nue; they sprang from their horses, and in an instant 
joined the party. One of them, who was an officer 
of justic®, approached Mrs. Broome, and in the name 
of the people of the United States, arrested her for 
the crime of murder. She turned deadly pale, and 
sank senseless to the earth. Uponinquiry it appear- 
ed that two gentlemen, personal acquaintances of 
Mrs. Broome, were walking on the bank of the river, 
and witnessed the awful scene which has been rela- 
ted. They hurried toa little settlement, and aroused 
as many men as possible to go with boats and search 
for the body, while others were despatched for a ma- 
gistrate to secure the murderess. It would be im- 
possible to describe the horror of every person pre- 
sent. Mrs. B. was hurried away to prison amidst 
the execrations of all-who saw her, while the distrac- 
ted Jover flew to the water’s edge, and would have 
precipitated himself, in the hopelessness of his agony, 
had he not been forcibly withheld. Three success- 
ive days were devoted to dragging the river for the 
remains of the lamented Naomi, but all their efforts 
proved ineffectual. Some loose articles of her dress 


were, however, found, but she was left to the deep 


solitude of her werent rave. At Jength, the day 
appointed for the tri Mrs. Broome arrived, and 
the dreadful sentence of death was passed upon her; 
yet through the intercession of her friends, the exe- 


cution of this sentence was delayed for some weeks. | 
It was not until after her trial that her husband and| 


his heart-broken grandson, sufficiently qgvercame their 


feelings to visit the wretched woman in her dungeon. | 
Here they found her reclining on a bed of straw, her | 


face pele 66 death, ex? her bosom heaving with in- 


t€nse agony. No sooner had they entered her gloo-| 
‘My cell, than she fell on her knees and implored thet 


Pardon. She cenfessed the whole transaction, anc 
freely acknowledged her motives for destroying Na- 
omi. They advised her to seek forgiveness from a 
higher Power, upon which she requested a Bible, and 
wished a clergyman to visit her daily. This request 
was cheerfully granted, and the unhappy woman 
seemed, in good earnest,to seek forgiveness from 
above. Her health rapidly declined, and it was sin- 
cerely hoped by her friends that nature would anti- 
cipate the work of the executioner. At length, she 
found peace in believing, and longed for the hour 
that was to remove her from her melancholy situa- 
tion, to aland of light and blessedness. She soon 
became unable to leave her bed, and was evidently 
on the verge of the grave. It was the night prece- 
ding the day appointed for her execution, that 
her friends were summoned to her bed-side, to bid 
her an eternal farewell. She felt sensible that she 
would not survive the night, and seemed greatly re- 
joiced at the exchange she was about to make. _ 
It was a fine September evening, and the rising 
moon shed her soft beams on the world, while every 
object seemed full of that touching melancholy which 
‘Autumn inspires. The low, fitful murmur of winds 
was heard around the prison, and William, reclining 
against the heavy wall, felt his heart fearfully respond 
to the mournful sound. All was as silent as the 
gravein that desolate apartment. Not a groan— 
not a sigh was heard, and the unequal respiration of 
the dying alone disturbed the solemn stillness of the 
place. Suddenly approaching footsteps were heard 
in the outer prison—the door flew open, and the jail- 
er entered, followed by a young female. A cry of 
surprise burst from every person present, for all at 
the same instant recognized the lost—the deplored 
Naomi. This was forsome time a scene of great 
confusion, but it was indeed Naomi, and not her spi- 
tit asthey had at first supposed. Mrs. Broome en- 
treated the fair girl’s forgiveness, which was readily 
granted. William laugtied and wept like a child, 
for his was no common joy—it was delirium. At 
length an explanation took place from which the fol- 
lowing facts appeared: — 
When Naomi first fell into the water, she received 
a shock which deprived her of consciousness, and 
when she next awoke to recollection, she found her- 
self in the armsof a large Indian, who was carrying 
heralong with great rapidity. She begged to be re- 
leased, but he told her he had found her in the dark 
wave, and was taking her to his wigwam. When 
they reached the place of destination, she was sub- 
mitted to the care of his wife, who treated her with 
much kindness. These children of the wilderness 
were about making a journey to the city of N. York, 
and they wished the delicate Naomi to accompan 
them. After enduring, what she called, incredible 
hardships, they arrivedat the city, where a lady in 
high life saw the unhappy captive,and pitying her 
miserable condition, she purchased her at a great 
price, and promised to assist her to return to her 
friends. Naomi was so filled with gratitude towards 
this humane lady, that she freely recounted to her 
all the prominent events of her life. During this re- 
lation the old family nurse was in the room. All at 
once she burst into a flood of tears, and falling on 
her knees, entreated her mistress to forgive her.— 
“That lovely creature is your own child,” shesobbed 
out, “the very one which you supposed to be dead 
full.fourteen years ago.” An explanation was de- 
manded, from which it appeared that the nurse had 
taken a deep offence at her mistress, and secretly 
vowed revenge. She accordingly obtained permis- 
sion to be absent afew weeks in the country with the 
child, and, as the yellow fever then raged in the city, 
her request was readily granted. During this ex- 
cursion, she left the child at the dvor of Stephen 
Broome, and reported to its parents that it had sud- 
denly died. Her mistress was then paying the last 
sad duties to the remains of a beloved husband, and 
consequently the supposed death of her child was 
less regarded than it would otherwise have been. 
Naomi's arm was now examined for a small mark} 


which was recollected to have been observed on th 


py mother gave way toall the deep return-of a long 
buried affection. 
Naomi was for a considerable time oceupied in re- 
ceiving and returning visits among her kindred, whom 
she found to be very numerous in the city; yet, amid 
all the splendour and adulation with which she was 
surrounded, she could not forget her early love, nor 
the delightful spot where she had so happily passed 
her childhood. She thought how deep would be the 
agony of those who loved her, and how anxiously 
woul! they desire to know her fate. These feelings 
were a: length expressed to her mother, when the 
kind psrent proposed going into the country with 
her, promising at the same time that she should be 
united to William, provided his feelings remained un- 
changed. The innocent girl was overjoyed at this 
assurance, and preparations were immediately made 
for the journey. When they arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Bro me, and were informed of the 
situation of affairs, they hurried to the prison, and 
Naomi entered as we have described, while her mo- 
ther waited without until she should be summoned. 
This brief narration being concluded, she was call - 
ed in, and the melancholy spot becamea scene of 
general rejoicing, even the dying woman seemed to 
partake of the happiness of those around her, and 
said she could now die withoutapang. After taking 
a tender leave of each one,she sunk intothe arms 
of her husband, and just at the hour of midnight her 
happy spirit was released from the bonds of mortali- 
ty, and, we hope, wafted to the bright abode of the 
redeemed. After funeral honors were paid to the 
dead, the young lovers were united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, and thus their earthly happiness was 
consummated. | 

They divided their time between the country and 
the city, until the death of Naomi’s mother, when 
their residence was permanently fixed in the country. 
The old family mansion of the Broomes was occu- 
pied for many years by their descendants, and its ven- 
erable ruins are, even to this day, pointed out to the 
passing traveller. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. J.WALLACK in ROLLA and DICK DASHALL. 


Does the courtesy which American audiences jn- 
variably show to English actors, good and bad alike, 
result from national urbanity, or froma feeling of 
dramatic and histrionic dependence on Great Britain? 
From the latter, beyond a doubt. But, whatever be 
the cause, the effect obviously tends to diminish the 
attraction, and, of course, the utility of the stage.— 
Whoever comes to us with Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden written after his name, is sure to be well re- 
ceived; and whether he possess much or little merit, 


Y||or none at all, he takes his rank as a star in the dra- 


matic heaven, and effuses a sickly and feeble beam 
over the little world of the theatre, to the exclusion. 
in many cases, of far brighter and more vivifying 
orbs. The injudicious approbation which actors re- 
ceive in their ambitious attempt, on their first arr - 
val amongst us, to sustain more elevated characters 
than they ever before thought of, even in those drea- 
my moments when fancy and vanity spread their de- 
lusions over the intoxicated mind—this injudicious 
approbation, we say, is Calculated to deceive them in 
their estimate of theirown importance; and the re- 
sult is, we seldom find one willing to return to the 
subordinate station, for which he is adapted, alike b 

nature, education, and habits. Hence it is that the 
stage is filled with jostling pretenders to the throne; 
and all, but the principal parts of the drama, are !ett 
to be filled up by ranting boys, and ignorant super- 
numeraries. Managers complain that. there is no 
gradation in their companies; that he who is not re- 
quired to perform the chief character, wil] not lay 
any, and that the inefficiency of the cast, which is 
often, and very reasonably, murmured at, is occasion- 
ed by necessity, and not by inclination. But in this, 
asin many of their complaints, it will be found that 
they themselves create the evil they afterwards de- 
plore, by endeavouring, in the first instance, to palm 
off upon the public, second, third, and even fourth- 


infant. It was readily recognized, and then the hap! | 


rate actors, as men of the highest degree of ability; 
and thus, by elevating their tools to undeserved dig- 
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nity, they are afterwards prevented from making use ||tic and devoted, her fate, her fame, and her genius, They said *twas a charmed spell; that before, 


of them inthe humbler capacity for which they were 
designed. But this pernicious starring system, as it 
is termed in theatrical technicals, will eventually de- 
stroy itself; and those who have not merit enough to 
attract large and admiring auditories during brief en- 
gagements, will, erelong, be compelled to enroll 
themselves again in regular companies, and depend 
on regular salaries for support. — 

Among those who have met with the greatest, and 
to us, unaccountable success, in thus departing from 
the line of parts for which they are fitted, the indi- 
vidual to whom this article is devoted deserves the 
first mention. In many subordinate characters of 
tragedy he exhibits a degree of talent that entitles 
him to considerable approbation. In theextravagant 
and romantic heroes of melo-drama he has few ri- 
vals, and in Dick Dashall we never saw his equal.— 
But his attempts in such lofty creations of poesy as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and the tyrant Richard, are pre- 
posterous—particularly after we have witnessed the 
personations of Kean and Forrest; and we might also 
add, that they betray considerable arrogance on the 
part of one who, in London, did not venture to cast 
himself higher than Richmond, Macduff, and the like. 

But the melo-dramatic play of Pizarro affords a 
character in which the stage-knowledge, the hand- 
some person and handsome dresses of this actor, can 
all be displayed to great advantage; and, as the lan- 
guage is rather that of declamation than of nature; 
us the situations are rather interesting from their 
picturesque beauty, than from any strong and indefi- 
nabte hold which they take uponthe deep and com- 
plicated passions of the heart; and as the admiration 
which Rolla excites is, at all times, rather to be as- 
cribed to the virtuous heroism of his sentiments, than 
to any great skillin tragic action evinced by the per- 
former, we really do not wonder at the success with 
which Mr. Wallack meets in that delineation. No 
one of all the players we have ever seen is more tho- 
roughly versed in the difficult art of stage effect; no 
one better understands the trickery of dress, and few 
can display the symmetry of their persons in a more 
favourable light. In every respect, Mr. Wallack’s 
physical requisites for the stage are unusually great; 
his voice is musicaland strong; his eye is large, quick 
and brilliant, his head is of a classical contour, and 
his expression is replete with that manly beauty which 
is pleasing to all beholders. | 

The great and all-pervading deficiency of this per- 
former is want of feeling. He never forces us to 
forget that he is playing; we cansee the actor through 
the disguises of his assumed part; we perceive his 
efforts to keep his voice in proper modulation; we 
notice that he walks by rule; m short, that he acts, 
and does not “‘liveo’er the scene.” All this is very 
fine; but his excellence is the excellence of mechan- 
ism, not the simple and powerful beauty of nature.— 
The perfection of art has been properly said to con- 
sist in the concealment of art; but this is a degree of 
perfection at which Mr. Wallack is very far from ha- 
ving arrived. 

These remarks are not to be understood as apply- 
ing to his Dick Dashall; for that is nature itself. It 
i8, and its way, the best thing we have ever seen;— 
and we cannot but wonder that an actor, possessed 
of such inimitable powers in comic deimneation, should 

confine himself to that single part. Let him dismiss 
his vain ambition to wear the tragic crown and dag- 
ger; let him solely court the smiles of the comic muse, 
and of that other, nameless, tenth muse, who presides 
~ over those nondescript productions yclept melo-dra- 
mas, and our life upon it, he will find his reward in a 
louder and far more sincere meed of approbation, 
than ever yet repaid his abortive efforts in Tragedy. 
THE CRITIC. 


FEMALE GENIUS. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE TROUBADOUR. 

By Miss L. E. Landon. 
It is perhaps too high praise that some of the En- 
lish critics have called. Miss Landon the British 
appho, Coupled as is the name of the Greek lyric 


should not be transmitted as anidle dowry by the 
mere breath of ephemeral applause. L.E. L. isun- 
derstood to be a young lady of rare intelligence and 
handsome accomplishments—to have been an enthu- 
siast atthe shrine of the muses from childhood, and 
under the tutoring influence and patronage of the 
London Literary Gazette, to have acquired consid- 
erable celebrity among some of the inferior periodi- 
cals of London and other metropolitan cities. Ifour 
information is correct, she isthe daughter of a de- 
ceased clergyman, is under the immediate protection 
of the gentleman who conducts the Literary Gazette, 
to whom she is indebted for much paternal council 
and gratifying literary encouragement. Her first 
poem of any length, the “‘Improvisatrice” is perhaps 
her best. It contains much to admire and commend 
asthe productof an extremely young female, and 
more on this account than any intrinsic excellence 
it possesses, has already been admitted into an edi- 
tion of the British poets. In a certain measure 
therefore, the name of this young lady is perpetuated. 
We may here be allowed to say, that in making up 
compilations of this character, more judgment and 
discrimination should be exercised, than are generally 
called in requisition. Selections of this kind are 
looked up to by future generations, not only as 
models but as the most intrinsic record of past lit- 
erature. Of the “Improvisatrice,” we shall give a 
more particular opinion hereafter. The work before 
us is a poem of three cantos, and cannot compete in 
point of excellence with that to which we have just 
alluded. ‘The story is founded upon an ancient cus- 
tom of Provence, according to which a festival was 
held, and the minstrel who bore away the prize from 
his competitors, was rewarded by the lady chosen 
to preside, with a beautiful flower. This, however, 
may be more essentially called the final of the story 
—the earlier parts being given to chivalrous adven- 
ture, and to descriptive characteristic of the age.” 
The tale it will readily be perceived, is one of love 
and chivalry. All the productions of this writer turn 
upon similar scenes and feelings. It is for the facul- 
ty of depicting the gentleness and devotedness of 
woman’s nature,and the absorbing quality of this 
passion that Miss L. has acquired numerous admir- 
ers. There certainly is much richness and beauty 
of sentiment in many passages of this production.— 
The style, however, is extremely light and flimsy, 
and the language deficient in energy, although there 
is some poetical beauty of expression throughout 
many portions of the work. The poem has evidently 
been produced with little care, and certainly without 
revision, and appears to have been hastily published, 
whilst the reputation which’ the author acquired by 
her first performance, was at its height, and the pub- 
lic opinion under partial excitement. We have 
marked several passages whilst perusing it for quo- 
tation. ‘They are among the best specimens of the 
poem. The first is a description of Eva, who after- 
wards becomes the heroine. It is pretty and fairy 
like. 


_ “There is a light step passing by 
Like the distant sound of music’s sigh; 
It is that fair and gentle child, 

Whose sweetness has so oft beguiled, 
Like sunlight on a stormy day, 
His almost sullenness away. 


* They said she was not of mortal birth, 

’ And her face was fairer than face of earth: 
W hat is the thing to liken it to? 
A lily just dipp’d in the summer dew— 
Parian marbje--snow’s first fall?— 


Her brow was fairer than each and all. 
And so delicate was each vein’s soft blue, ° 
*T was not like blocd that wander’d through. 
Rarely upon that cheek was shed, 
By health or by youth, one tinge of red; 
And never closest look could slescry, 
In shine, or in shade, the hue of her eye; 
But as it were made of light, it changed, 
With every sunbeam that over it ranged; 
And that eye could look through the long dark Jash, 
With the moon’s dewy smile, or tne lightning’s flash. 
Her silken tresses, 80 bright and so fair, 
Stream’d like « banner of light on the air, 
And seldom its sunny wealth around 
Was = of flowers or ribbon bound; 


poctess with all that is classic and venerable, roman- 


But amid the gold of its thousand curle 
|} Was twisted a braid of snow-white pearle— 


This braid her nameless mother wore; 
And many were the stories wild 
Whisper’d of the neglected child.” 


There follows a delightful similie, presenting an 


image in four lines that rises unconsciously upon the 
mind with a startling earnestness. 


“But hie fair child grew like a flower 
Springing in March’s earlier hour, 
*Mid storm and chill, yet loveliest— 
Though somewhat paler than the rest.” 


Whenever Miss Landon attempts delineating the 
history of woman or the power of her feehngs, 
the strains of her muse rise above mediocrity; 
apart from this topic, however, she is completely out 
ofher sphere. The commencing stanzas of the sec- 
ond canto, which we subjoin, are eloquent in setting 
forth the delirium ofa first idolatry. » 


“The first, the very first; oh! none 

Can fiei again as they have done; 

In love, in war, in pride, in all 

The planets of life’s coronal, 

However beautiful or bright— 

What can be like their first sweet light? 


When will the youth feel as he felt, 
When first at beauty’s feet he knelt? 
As if her least smile could confer 
A kingdom on its worshipper; 
Or ever care, or ever fear 
Had cross’d love’s morniag hemisphere. 
And the young bard, the first time praise 
Sheds its spring sunlight o’er his lays, 
Though Joftier laurel, higher name, 
May crown the minstrel’s nootide fame, 
They will not bring the deep content 
Of his lute’s first encouragement.” 


The repetition of such words as golden, light, 
bloom, plume, and similar common place rhymes ma- 
terially destroys the original tone of the phraseology 
and creates an unfavourable impression on the mind 
of the reader. Among the scenery of a battle, the 
following passages struck us as most remarkable. 

‘There lay one with an unclosed eye 
Set in bright, cold vacancy, 
While on its fix’d gaze the moonbeam shone, 
Light moeking the eye whose light was gone: 
And by his side another lay, 

- The life-blood ebbing fast away, 

But calm his cheek and calm his eye, 
As if leant on his mother’s bosom to die. 
Too weak to move, he feebly eyed 
A wolf and a vulture close to his side. 
Watching and waiting, bimselfthe prey, 
While each one kept the other away.” 


Another extract and we have done. It pourtrays 
the feelings of the Troubadour after having won the 
prize, and may also evidence those of Mise L. after 
having won applause by her first production. 

‘‘And I was happy; hope and fame 
Together on my visions came, 

For memory had just dipp’d her wings 
in honey dews, and sunlit springs— 

My brow burnt with its early wreath, 
My soul had drank its first sweet breath 
Of praise, and yet my cheek was flushing, 
My heart with the full torrent gushing 

Of feelings whose delighted mood 

Was mingling joy and gratitude. 

Scarce possible it seem’d to be 

That such praise could be meant for me.-— 
Enured to coldness and neglect, 

My spirit chill’d, my breathing cheek’d, 
All that can crowd and crush the mind, 
Friends even more than fate unkind, 

And fortunes stamp’d with the pale sign 
That marks and makes autumn’s dechne. 
How could I stand in the sunshine, 

And marvel not that it was mine? 

One word, if ever happiness 

fn its most passionate excess 

Offer’d ite wine to human bip, 

It has been mine that cup to sip. 

{ may not say with what deep dread 

The words of my first song were said, 

I may notsay how much delight _ 

Has been upon my minstrel flight,— . 
’Tis vain, and yet my heart would say 


Somewhat to those who made my way 

A pathof light, with power to ki 

Tocheck, to crush, but not the wil]. 
Thanks for the gentleness that lent 

My young lute such encouragement, 
When scorn had turn’d my heart to stone. 
Ohi, their’s be thanks and benison'” 


_ We find several other passages marked, but oar 
limits at the present are too circumscribed for their 
insertion. From what we have already given, how- 
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ever, it will be'seen that this young lady is infinitely 
inferior to Mrs. Hemans as a poetess. Nevertheless 
some of Miss L’s smaller effusions are excellent; the 
Dying Spaniard’s Charge, for example. But there 


- js an absence of energetic thought—a want of hu- 


man experience, anda familiarity with the concealed 
depths of the human heart, which only communion 
with the world and years wili give.. A few years 
hence, when Miss Landon’s mind is more matured 
and cultivated, ‘she no doubt will rank high as‘an in- 
spired child ofsong.. Her name will be placed among 
“the few immortalones that were not bornto die,” 
until then, however, we are not inclined to award 
her that indiscriminate eulogy, which has already re- 
laxed her industry and impaired her efforts to excel. 
Even the most luxuriant and unbounded genius re- 
quires training and cultivation, and when the intel- 
lects are but blossoming, the utmost caution is ne- 
cessary lest they be nipt in their precocious spring 
time, and all their promised fruits withered by the 
wintry blasts of censure, or the scorching sun of 
praise. High encomiums have already gone forth in 
reference to this young lady, and we trust that the 
prophesies of her friends will be fully realized. 
Boston. ASMODEUS. 


THE CABINET. 


LITERARY CLUBS. 


Who, we say once more, would not be a club-man? If there 
is any unambitious two-legged creature who desires not to be, 
or have been club-companions of the wise, the witty, and the 
warm-hearted, let hin be written down a blockhead, and no 
honest social fellow. ls it not profitable and pleasant too, to 
hold fellowship with such men as were, and are, and shall be 
the itemsin club bills so glorious as these? Jhrice and ten 
thousand times thrice may he be accounted blest, who can tell 
to his children and his children’s children—or, if he be a ba- 
chelor, to his chums—the feats of intellectual daring which he 
has witnessed in such worshipful society! Books may be 
made, and wondrous deeds of scholarship achieved by the syl- 
logyzing giants of this and of every coming age; but if they 
mingle not in club communion, with the wits and scholars of 
the time, their names shall scarce be honoured with enduring 
reiteration, or serve pointa moral or adurna tale.” Is 
there not in the intercourse of bright and kindred spirits, a joy 
that passeth the cominon joys of timeand sense? Inthe wide 
and general world there can be nosouls—no mortal intelligen- 
ces that may sympathize with each other, and unite their ut- 
most strength to drag down the statues of ignorance and self- 
ishness from their pedestals, and erect in their stead those of 
wisdom and philanthropy. There isa conflict in that world 
between the elements of mind, which can neyer be termina- 
ted until the interests of all are acknowledged to be identical, 
and such a consummation we may not hope to see. It is in 
the miniature intel!ectual world, inhabited by the true and zea- 
jous men of clubs, where this unity of interests and a conge- 
niality of thought and feeling are tobe found. It is there 
that the operations of mind are concentrated, invigorated, and 
auiplied to one master purpose—the improvement of mankind, 
which is synonymous with happiness, and that is to be obtain- 
ed only by the mutual efforts of knowledge and virtue. Lite- 
rary clubs are the safe repositories of all that is worth knowing 
or enjoying in this nether sphere. ‘They are the ‘tabstract and 
brief chronicles of the time,” to which we may recur for use- 


ful instruction, indefinable wit, and recreation as ration- 


al creatures should covet and indulgein. It cannot, therefore, 
be too often repeated to tractable and reasonable men, that 
they arethrowing away too much of their precious time, if 
they do not frequently assemble themselves together in think- 
ing and wisely-speaking clubs. If they wish to know in reali- 
ty, what life is made of, and how it may be best enjoyed, let 
them with all convenient despatch form literary and social 
communities, composed of ripened and chosen spirits, who 
jong to pour out the contents of their minds and hearts to 
each other, thatthey may pass through this vale of tears with 
some pleasure and profit to themselves and their fellow-pil- 
grims. Here, in this new world of speculation nnd invention, 
what have we done In the cause of clubs? We talk politics 
and scandal till our tonguescleave tothe roofs of our mouths. 
We make dog’s ears on heavy folios,,and still heavier quartos, 
octavos, and duodecimos. We look into long and learned re- 
views, sleep over innumerable pamphlets, and exclaim, “now 
we know sumething.”, But where is the clubspirit that ought 
to bring together all our minds and sensations into communi- 
ties, in which they might grow in strength and be refined into 
perfection? Had Johnson lived among us, he would have re- 
proached us with being an unclubable people; what could we 
have replied to the apparent truth of the accusation? Even in 
this mind-nurturing city of Philadelphia, the intellectual ine- 
tropolis of our fair republic, what clubs of long, or wide, or 
high reputation hold their regular courts for the examination 
and revision of Jiterary errors, and the supervision of wit and 
taste? It has its museum, its libraries, its theatres, and its athe- 
nzum, all presenting an imposing array of artand knowledge, 
earts of jts indwellers. 
But where are its clubs?. Where are those little colleges into | 


which agreeable wits and unassuming scholors would gladly be 
matriculated, and whence they might go abroad prepared and 
willing to diffuse all around them, the mental light which they 
had there cherished and brightened? It is not because there 
are nocluh propensities among us that we have to mourn over 
the wantof clubs. But itis to be feared that the right spirit of 
aggregation—if the term may be used—does not sufficiently 
aninate us; that the flame of social feeling which should warm 


our hearts and ilumine our heads, is too often suppressed by | 


the bustling cares of this outward world. It ought not to be 
so, for we are responsible to our own times, and shall be held 
much more so by posterity, for treating with neglect or at- 
tempting to quench the social literary enthusiasm—that mutu- 
al product of the mind and the heart, which might induce us 
to organize club-fraternities, which would redound both to our 
own pleasure and instruction, and to the improvement of use- 
ful and polite literature.— Evans. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
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’T was thine!—the sybil’s solemn spell, 
The guilty felt and cried ’tis well— 

But wrathful heart or vengeful hand, 

Shall never quench truth’s burning brand, 
Or swerve its desolating track 

By hurling bitter curses back. 


Shame on thy manhood!—shame on thee, 
Where are thy dreams of chivalry! 
And where are his--the craven slave 
Who bears tny demon curse and wrath; 
Whose heart is honour’s trampled grave— 
Whose life is but a miscreant’s path? 
Where is the fool, that sword nor lance 
To slander’d woman’s aid advance! 
But thou!—has kindness then no claim, 
That lips like thine pollute my name? 


Oh never more may beauty bless, 

Nor woman’s gentle tenderness; 

But blight and mildew ever lie 

O’er love’s green-paths and sunny sky; 
And such the fate of all who seek 

To crush the poor and wound the weak. 


Can virtue dwell in suchaheart? 

Can honour point th’ envenomed dart? 
Yet pause in thy unseen career, 

(An eye is on thee, thou mayest fear,) 

Nor longer seek to blast her fame, 

Who less deserves an evil name 

From thee than Judas, who betrays 

His victim with the voice of praise; 
Circling the brow with flattery’s wreath, 
Whilst every blossom teems with death!/ 


Yet shouldst thou, like Belshazzar, reach 
All depths of vice that demons teach, 
With strength for better purpose given, 
Braving the wrath of earth @hd Heaven— 
Basking in nature’s glorious light, ° 

Yet nursing passions fell as night, 

With envy on thy lipsand lays, 

And leaves by stealth among thy bays— 
Beware! beware! thy eagle ‘doom 

May be oblivion and the tomb,’ 

And thou, with all thy scorn and pride, 
May’st bowl ’mid hell’s avenging tide! 


Beware! the red-wing’d shaft of God 
May reach thee, in thine hour of joy; 

Then who shall weep above the soa, 
That shrouds thee, thou aspiring boy! 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 


ASSOCIATES. 

There is a wide difference between a man’s associates and 
his friends. The one he herds with from principle, or a simi- 
larity of taste and feeling, the other through habit or policy. 
There are certain indulgences which a man allows himself to 
take and which he will enjoy with others, yet these are fre- 
quently concealed through the shame from the eyes of true 
friendship. The trath is, there is little of this quality to be 
found among the humanfamily. Few individuals even among 
those who appear to be joined together by the closest ties of in- 
dividual good will, would make any sacrifice of self interest 
for those they profess to regard in a friendly light. Yet when 
a real friend is found among those who profess to be such, how 
inestimable is the treasure. ‘Truly has the poet observed 


Oh! as along life’s stormy vale I stray, 
Be Friendship still companion of my way! 
Then when Temptation shall her arts prepare, 
And spread her golden nets my feet to snare, 
My watchful guide shall,warn me of her toils, 
And safe convey me from the syren’s wiles. — 
Or should Misfortune’s harsher hand employ 
Those darts that wound the soul, and peace destroy, 
With loss of property or health distress’d, 
Or by the malice of mankind oppress’d, : 
To thy sweet power, when whelming ills invade, 
Oh! blissful Friendship! then I fly for aid; 


For thou art true, though all the world deceive, 
Still wise to counsel, ready to relieve, 

Design’d by Heaven, from whom thy virtues flow, 
The chief ambassador of good below. 


There is no more ennobling quality under heaven than that 
so finely described. Yet as we before observed, there is a wide 
distinction between an associate and a friend. Of the former, 
every individual has a countless number, of the latter, how ma- 
ny have none. _ We always find in pursuance of the old adage, 
that guilt and dishonour are ever to be found in each other’s 
society, yet there never can exist any honourable sympathy 
betweenthem. They may be rendered inseparable compan- 
ions through compulsion, or the force of circumstances; they 
cannot remain so long, however, for invariably one will endea- 
vour to counteract the measures of the other. 

‘‘When two of a vicious character are in contact with 
each other, they inseparably will disagree. Partnerships of 
any kind, can never be of long duration between an honest and 
a dishonest man, neither can they endure when two rogues are 
together. Inthe first place, the honest man will soon deteet 
the chicanery of his coadjutor, tnd make any sacrifice, rather 
than go halves with him in all his villainy; and in the next, two 
men who are mutually knaves, are liketwo swords opposed to 
each other, one must immediately give up the contest, or both 
will most probably be ruined.” Men whofare associated togeth- 
er in business, are very frequently distinct from friends, neces- 
sity renders their operations of a similar character, but they 
do not enjoy that confidence of sentiment. and disposition 
which is necessary to the proper estimation of each others indi- 
vidual character. There are in many cases exceptions to this 
rule, and a unison of disposition leads to an unison of interest, 
and when it is so, there is mutual anxiety, responsibility aud 
exertion. Those, however, who are found together at revels, 
and in the purlieus of dissipation only, seldom feel for each 
other that sublime sympathy, which is ever as ready to partici- 
pate in sorrow as to rejoice in prosperity. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1828. 

Tue Presipent’s Messace is a perspicuous and comprehen- 
sive State Paper, evidencing great clearness of judgment and 
soundness of doctrine. Mr. Adams has been particularly hap - 
py in his messages—as mere literary compositions they would 
reflect upon him great credit. In the present case he has em- 
braced a multiplicity of subjects, in a masterly style, and with 
the simplicity of Addison. After a* proper acknowledgment 
to Providence for the blessings which our country enjoys, ref- 
erence is made to the existing war between Russia and Turkey, 
and a hope expressed as to its favourable result in behalf cf 
the Greeks, Our friendly relations with our oldest colleague, 
France, continue strengthening, and there isa probability that 
our merchan.s will receive ample indemnity for by-gone spoli- 
ations. The dispute between this country and Great Britain, 
1eferring to the eastern boundary, has been submitted to the 
judgment of the King of the Netherlands. Our commercial 
relations with Great Britain require the utmost exercise of dis- 
cretion and forbearance. Interdictions regarding trade should 
not be practised by either party but from certain necessity or 
positive results. Our affairs with Brazil, Mexico, Denmark 
and Austria, are all in astate of improvement. The revenue 
has largely increased during the past year, and that of the 
forthcoming may be relied. upon with still greater dependence. 
The scarcity of flour, &c. in Europe is alluded to with exulta- 
tion, as a probable means of emolument to our farmers. The 
Tarift is represented ina favourable light. Much sound ar- 
gument is urged in its behalf, and a suggestion offered to have 
its enactments remodelled should they be found too oppressive 
to our soujhern states, or in any measure partial to the north- 
ern and western, This law, itis probable, will either be re- 
pealed or modified. Reference is made tothe state of the In- 
dians—to the West Point academy—to exertions for suppress- 
ing piracy in the Mediterranean—to the expedition for explo- 
ring the South seas—to improvements in the Navy—to the 
flourishing condition of the post-office department--to an al- 
teration in the mode of taking the census—and other less im- 
portant topics. Some of the papers have found objections to 
the Message, and others declare it a master-piece of its kind. 
The policy of Mr. Adams’ party is closely pursued in its ob- 
servations and suggestions, but in sucha manner as toaftord lit- 


Tie cause for the piquant animadversiens of the opposition. 


The Governor's Message 1s not remarkable for deep erudi- 
tion, elegance of diction, or statesmanlike views, It is cet- 
tainly inferior to the former papers from the same source.— 
Mr. Shulze, according to the general custom, represents the 
condition of Pennsylvania as'abundantly prosperous aud con- 


gratulatory. The revolution at Mexico, and the European 
war hold out a promise that our agricultural) prospects wil! be 


advantaged, and our shipwrights find more employment. Qur 
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manufacturing establishments are represented as in operation 
and on the increase. The immense beds of coal found in the 
interior of the state will furnish our citizens and neighbours 
with economical fuel. Canals are recommended as cheap and 
facilitating modes of transportation, and a statement is given 
of their condition and locality throughout this state: Public 
editcation is considered a matter of momentous importance, 
and means for the establishment of a fund &c. suggested to the 
legislature. The Penal code is alluded to with some remarks 
as to its necessity and benefits, A protraction of the term for 
legislature discussion is advised, when the ordinary allotment 
of time shall not’ be deemed nescessary for the transaction of 
all the business. Our present manner of election is noticed 
and applauded as evidencing another proof of the stability and 
excellenee of our form of government. The message con- 
cludes with a compliment to the President elect, und a hope 
for the proper discharge of the high functions which will de- 
volve on General Jackson and his cabinet. Mr. Shulze has 
broached no new subject of importance for the discussion of 
the Legislature, neither has he dwelt largely upon any partic- 
ular topic of domestic interest or state policy. 


Novels.—The Waverly Novels which have produced such 
an interest and excitement throughout the reading world, for 


the last five or six years, are certainly not so popular at the pre- | 


sent moment. The‘*Tales of my Grandfather,” a new series, 
published within a fortnight, in this city, have been but little 
called for at the circulating libraries, or talked of among the 
literary coteries. It isan admitted fact that the indefatigable 
wizzard of the north has degenerated materially in his latter pro- 
ductions. Since the publication of the Talisman, Sir Walter 
Scott has produced nothing that has added to his reputation, 
nothing indeed that will compete with several works from men 
of far inferior pretensions. There is young D’Israeli, the au- 
thor of Vivian Grey—one or two books like that would give to 
him anenviable distinction in the literary hemisphere. The, 
just reputation which was awarded the author of Vivian Grey, 
was somewhat impaired by the travels of Captain Popanilla. 
This latter work contains some excellent satire for the imme- 
diate meridian of London, which is entirely thrown away on 
the rest of mankind, But a new star has risen in the literary 
hemisphere, and one who bids fair to win admiration. We 
mean the author of ‘Pelham or the adventures of agentleman.’ 
‘This book is the effort of an extraordinary mind, a man of ge- 
nius who is familiar with the world. The story is well devis- 
ed, and sustained throughout with much interest. We should 
not be surprised if D’Israeli proved the author, although there 
is more adroitness of plan and beauty of execution in Pelham 
than in VivianGrey, The heroes are somewhat similar. Pel- 
ham will find many admirers.—The book, nevertheless, has 
little moral tendency, and therefore should be discountenanc- 
ed. Viceisrepresented in attire by far too attractive, and vir- 
tue, although a beautiful, is not pictured an alluring object. In 
London, for the last year or so, a host of novels, pourtraying 
high and fashionable life, have appeared one after the other, 
and have beentransiently successful. ‘These novels, however, 
are written for the trade, and have succeeded just as a new 


LITERARY. 


“The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine."--The December 
number of this periodical is before us. We are desirous of at- 
tracting public attention, or at all events, the attention of that 
portion of the public, who take an interest in polite literature, 
towards this work. It is conducted with more ability than any 
Monthly Magazine at present published in the country. We 
challenge a contrast of the pages of any other work for proof. 
The vitiated taste which is so pre-eminently palpable in the 
pages of most literary journals, is here altogether avoided.-- 
The editor displays mind, embellished by imagination, and 
well regulated by thought and reading. The sprightliness and 
pleasantry, and at the same time, the good sense displayed in 
the two first articles of the present number, illustrate our obser- 
vation. ‘There is perhaps too much ramification in his style— 
it is somewhat too wordy, but this will be obviated by the ne- 
cessary experience of his avocation, There are few good wri- 
ters in Philadelphia; among these a still lesser number are in 
the editorial ranks, A manof strong faculties, wide reading 
and industrious habits, cannot long remain concealed or unap- 
preciated. Perhaps a monthly work isnot so wel] calculated to 
bring an individual forward thus capaciated; a daily paper is 
the proper province for a writer to be appreciated promptly. In 
the present case, however, Mr. Evans is precisely suited to his 
situation. His style of composition is too meditative for politi- 
cal discussion, and hasty details of accidentand murder. A 
little experience, and with Blackwood for a model, the Phila. 
delpbia Monthly Magazine cannot fail to merit success—that 
it will receive it, the liberality of our citizens in regard to pub- 
lications of much inferior pretentions, would seem a sufficient 
guarantee. This eulogy may perhaps militate against our- 
selves—-it is an honest opinion, however, and honesty ‘requires 
no mask. » Notwithstanding this praise, the work is still capa- 
ble of many improvements. In runningcursorily over the con- 
tents of the present number, we shall allude to some that may 
take place with advantageous results. ‘Polite People,” the 
second article, being the commencement of a seties of papers 
under the title of “*Vagaries,” is written with spirit. It is some- 
what tedious, however, and is capable of profitable abridge- 
ment. One decided manner in which the public are enabled to 
estimate the pretentions of a wosk, is by the transfer of the ar- 
ticles to the pages of newspapers. This can seldom be done 
to advantage when the composition occupies the space of a 
dozen pages, asin the present instance, and especially when it 
appears in the form of an essay.——“*The Broken Hearted,” po- 
etry, will be foundon our first page.—The fourth article is a 


review of a review, being a notice of Mr. David Paul Brown’s |’ 


pamphlet; depicting Mr. Brougham’s dissertation on the pres- 
entstate of law. We are not able to divine the cause, why Mr. 
Brown’s pamphlet has not produceda greater sensation among 


the legal profession of thiscity. It is certainly well written, 
and though some of its observations are extremely rash, treats 


lucidly ofa subject deeply important, not only to immediate 


jurists. but to the thinking public in general. The notice in 


the Magazine is of a cursory nature, and not calculated to pro- 


ing a deficiency in the walks of literature,which no other pub- 
lication within our knowledge is_capable of doing. 


“The Legendary.”"—The second volume was published in 
Boston last week. It hasnot yet been received in this city.— 
The Boston Journals speak of it as possessing rare merits. 

The following are the principal contributors: F. G. Hal- 
leck, N. P. Willis, H. Pickering, W. G. Clark, J, H. Nicholls, 
Robert Morris, George Lunt, J. O. Rockwell, Samuel Hazard, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Louisa P. Hickman, W. Grigg, S, G. Goodrich, 
and W.G.Crosby. Its pages are said to/be agreeably diversi- 
fied with poetry and prose. As soon as the book is received 


and read, we shall give some extracts, and a more particular 
notice. 


THEATRICAL. 


Arch Street Theatre.—Mr. James Wallack’s engageanent 
has terminated, and the impressions, which he has left on the 
hearts and minds best able to appreciate him, will long remain 
a convincing testimony to his great merit. His chief excel- 
lence is rather melo-dramatic than tragic; his Rolla being far 
superior to his Macbeth. Indeed, no doubt if the Peruvians 
Patriot was ever personated with more perfect beauty and en 
ergy of portraiture. His looks, attitudes, gestures and enun- 
ciation were each and all characterised by a consummate 
knowledge of the stage and a conscious feeling of effect, 
This, after all, must for ever remain the distinguishing merit 
of Rolla, for it is a character marked by a few strong traits. 
and floating, as it were, immediately upon the surface of com- 
monunderstanding. UnlikeMacbeth, it displays no secret 
workings of an intrepid mind hurried on the commission of a 
damning deed, over which it shudders, and from which it re- 
coils. Asthe Scottish tyrant, Mr. Wallack certainly did not 
fulfiil the conceptions of the. scholar; though his delivery of 
almost every passage was distinguished by peculiar force and 
beauty. The strong agony of an alternately remorseful and 
remorseless spirit can be displayed by no attitude, voice or ges- 
ture; the farce must mirrorthetumultuous mind, and the dis- 
pairing heart be imaged there. In this Mr. W. like all who 
have attempted the character, was far from successful; and, 
in truth, we think Macbeth the great conception of a matchless 


intellect—altogether beyond the powers of any actor either 
past, present, or tu come, 


Yet, in his own peculiar line, whether tragedy or higher com- 
ic parts, Mr. Wallack has probably no superior in America or 
England. 


Last night the celebrated Madame Feron made her first ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia, her reputation is great; of ler merits 
we shall speak next week. 


Chestnut Street Theatre—We have ‘eft ourselves but little 
space to speak of that wonderful young actress, Clara Fisher. 
But her excellencies and defects are so well known that the 
office of criticism is almost superogatory, Her energy is su- 
perior to her grace of action; and her comic, probably, excels 


mes 


coat would become popular for abrief season. Nevertheless || mote the intelligence of those who have read the review itself. |} ber tragic POWEF. admirable frequently as the Jatter is. Her 
the rage for these ephemerals among the real as well asthe pre-|| No. 5, is on the Progressof Literature in Penusylvania. This _ pee tis versatile, though not decidedly great, and per om 
tended members of high life, has somewhat disadvantaged || paper gives some account of John Beveriilge, professor of lan-|| P41ons effective though p always fascinating. We iti 
the popularity of Seott’s late works, as well as those of Horace || guages in the college and academy of Philadelphia in 1758—||!ong intended to render due commendation to that most pleas- 
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work of fiction to appear soon, the writer would unquestiona-||is creditable to the author,.—‘J ealousy, a tale,’’ is rather too!|of the gallery. His Irish characters we a i prs sur- 
bly be hailed with applause. Irving appears to have relin-|| serious to find many admirers---it is not, however, devoid of passed; and gentlemen are evidently drawn “ee : a 
quished fiction entirely, and Cooper’s Notions of Americans|| interest. The essay on “Composition” is well arranged and within his own Conscious bosom. Mr. wh en + i = 
have created many prejudices against his long applauded pre-|| handsomely written.---**Phe Reconnoiterer” has not yet arriy.|| so evidently imitate that worst of artificial models, Macready, 
eminence. Percival too, “our first of poets,” as he has been|| ed at the pith ofhisobservations. The papers published thus would deserve applause. When he plays from 9. Alga of 
hastily yclept by an eastern wit, has forsakeirhis high place inj} far are in a measure prefaratory to those which shall ensue || his own genius, we will take Occasion to speak of him, 


the heavens, for the common drudgery of proof-reaging.— Some amusement as we ll as sarcasm js expected from this SE 
Whata fall was there, Horatio! - Bryant too, and Brooks!_— || writer, which expectation, his well known talents will scarce- MARRIAGES. 


where arethey? Putting bread into their mouths by scribbling ly disappoint. The dramatic and literary notices to which we On Monday, Dec. Ist. in Quiney, Ms. Mr. Joseph Ridgway, 

paragraphs fora newspaper: This is the doom of genius and || alluded in a former article, as well as notices of important do. merchant of Ithaca,N. Y., to Miss Eliza, daughter of Peter 
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we know a lady, one of the ‘Sweetest poets that any country|| fail to be acceptable to the readers of this work. A notice Bloodgood, daughter of the late Dr. Benjamin De Witt, 

ever produced, who is languishing in want and indigence.—|| of the new books issued within the past month would also 
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the age. There are fwany writers in this country capable of with and his judgment Friday moroing, Dec. Sth Mr. Albert G. Palmer, aged 23 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


MR. PICKERING’S POETRY. 


‘We are led to make aremark or two upon the 
productions of this gentleman, from havingseen some 
hasty and indiscriminating criticisms upon them in 
several late papers. We are not surprised that they 
do not take the passant eye of an editor, for they have 
none of the startling suddennes and new words which 
arrest that hurried organ of the gentleman of paste 
and scissors. We arenot, theretore, about to find 
fault with what we know must be mere oversight, but 
only to endeavour to correct in the public mind the 
misapprehension which must be ina measure, its re- 
sult. 

Mr. Pickering’s poetry does not belong to the mod- 
ern school. Itis the poetry of quiet thought, simply 
and unaffectedly expressed. There is no bold ex- 
travagance—no unnatural passion—no morbid-mel- 
ancholy. Heis calm, unimpassioned lover of na- 
ture—and he writes if he were used to be alone in 
the deep woods or bythe side of streams. You 
would not imagine him to bea Byron-stricken youth, 
with open collar and uncombed hair—but a gentle- 
man of retired habits and finished mind—living among 
his books and satisfied with the elegant pursuits of the 
scholar. His pieces are all suggested by beauties in 
the natural world. They have great fidelity of des- 
cription, such as is never attained by the copyist from 
books, and they keep to the tone and are in harmony 
with the gentleness of nature. Itis a depraved taste 
in the present day that asks for this high-seasoned, 
exciting poetry. You might as well have no music 


but the sound of the trumpet. The well regulated | 


mind has hours when it would be soothed and quieted 
—when it would rather hear the dimpling of brooks 


it would rejoice in a tourney—for its excitement; and 
then it would find a pleasant place to be alone, and 
commune with the thoughts of the pure and gentle 
hearted. Who would not be better for reading the 
poetry of one who looks upon nature with the serene 
thoughtfulness expressed in Mr. Pickering’s sonnet 
to the “Evening Sunlight:” 


‘How beautifully soft it seems to sleep 
Upon the lap of the unbreathing vale, 
And where, unruffled by the gentlest gale, 

The lake its bosom spreads, and in its deep 

Clear wave another world appears to peep 
To steal the heart from this!” 


Can any one deny the descriptiveness and beauty 
of the following passage? It occurs ina sonnet upon 
the rainbow. 

lustrous now 
Earth’s verdant mantle! and the woods how bright! 
Where grass, leaf, flower, are sparkling in the light— 
Prompt ever with the slightest breeze to throw 
The rain-drops to the ground. Within the grove 
Music awakes; and from each little throat 
Silent so long, bursts the wild note of love; 
The hurried babblings of the rill denote 
Ita infant joy; and rushing swift along 
The torrent gives to air its hoarse and louder song.” 


There is a wild, musing melancholy in the follow- 
ing picture of Autumn, which is as beautiful as it is 
far removed from the moodiness of the popular mel- 
ancholists. 


“The glorious hue 
Of the bright mantle summer lately threw 


O'er earth 1s gone; and the sere leaves now choke 
The turbid fountains and complaining brooks; 

The o’ershadowing pines, alone, thro’ which | rove 
Their verdure keep, although it darker looks; 

And hark: as it comes sighing thro’ the grove, 
Th’ exhausted gale a spirit there awakes 
That wild and melancholy music makes.” 


We have heard Mr. Pickering’s poetry accused of 
a want of melody and ease. This charge has a col- 
ouring of truth, though it is not always true. We 
should not think, from reading his poetry, that he had 
what is called “a musical air,” and yet some of his 
poetry has exquisite smoothness. For instance, in 
the Token, the last partof “The Waterfall, begin- 
ing, 


“And here u thy margent 


We have not room for more extracts. and 
stop. We think Mr. Pickering 


ciated, and for the cause of good taste we hope he 
will be hereafter. There isasavor of the old English 
poets and a classic simplicity in his poetry, which de- 
serves the praise of every scholar—and we do not 
know, now, that Dana and Pickering, and one or two 
others of whom we hear so little compared with their 
merits; are not appreciated by scholars. We believe 
they are; and if so, they will have their fame and 
their reward, though the critics of the newspapers 
refuse approbation.” 

The above remarks are from the Boston Statesman. 
The criticisms which the editor alludes to, are those 
which have been elicited by the appearance of some 
sonnets and other small effusions in the annuals.— 
For ourselves we are not familiar with any of this 
gentleman’s productions, except those which have 
been the immediate cause of the above remarks. In 
justice to the numerous editors, who have been so 
discourteous as torap Mr. P. we say thatthe son- 
nets alluded to are inferior, that is, when considered 
as the emanations of one who has some celebrity as a 
poet. ‘I'he Waterfall,” alluded to as having appear- 
ed inthe Token, is a contemptible affair. We have 
seen it noticed repeatedly, and always in the same 
spirit of reprehension. ‘The motive which prompted 
Mr. Greene to the advocacy of Pickering is no doubt 
a good one; we have on several occasions remarked 
the promptitude of this gentleman to espouse the 
cause of the abused and injured. On the pres- 
ent occasion, however, the censure has been 
merited. Mr Pickering is no doubt a gentleman and 
a scholar. His late productions, nevertheless, are 
but little imbued with true poetry. Even judging 
from the extracts given above, we should not be in- 
clined to award him praise. There is nothing re- 
remarkable or evidencing genius in any one of them. 
Notwithstanding, we believe Mr, Pickering does 
possess more tuan ordinary intellectual powers, and 
we trust he will shortly give something to the world 
which will redeem the reputation which his late ef- 
forts have somewhat hazarded.—Editor. 


There is atouch of true poetry in the following.— 


TWENTY-TWO- 
I’m twenty-two—I’m twenty-two— 
They gaily give me joy, 
As if I should be glad to hear 
That | was lesSa boy. 
They do not know how:carelessly 
Their words have given pain, 
To one whose heart would leap to be 
A happy boy again. 


I had a light and careless heart 
When this brief year began, 

And then I pray'd that I might be 
A grave and perfect man. 

The world was like a blessed dream 
Of joyous coming years— 

] did not know its manliness 
Was but to wake in tears. 


A change has on my spirit come, 
I am forever sad; 

The light has all departed now 
My early feelings had; 

I us’d to love the morning grey, 
The twilight’s quiet deep, 

But now like shadows on the sea, 
Upon my thoughts they creep. 


And love was like a holy star, 
When this brief year was young, 
And my whole worship of the sky 
On one sweet ray was flung; 
But worldly things have come between, 
And shnt it from my sight, 
And though the star shines purely yet, 
I mourn its hidden light. ‘ 


And fame! I bent to it the knee, 
And bow’d to it my brow, 

And it is like a coal upon 
My living spirit now— 

But when I pray’d for burning fire 
To touch the soul I bow’d, 

I did not know the lightning flash 
Would come in such a cloud. 


Yegive mejoy! Is jt because 
Another year has fled?-- 

That I am farther from my youth, 
And nearer to the dead?— ‘ 

Is it because my cares have come?— 


My happy boyhood o’er+#— 


Because the visions I have lov’d 
Will visit me no more? 


Oh, tell me not that ye are glad! 

| cannot smile it back; 
I’ve found no flower, and seen no light 

y love is Geep—ambition dee 

And heart and will 
But love is fainting by the way, 

And fame consumes ere won, 


VARIETY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Knew’st thou the castle, the might of its walls, 

The splendour and light of its glittering halls; 
Knew’st thou the castle whose battlements proud 
Hung aloft o’er the rock like a turretted cloud? 


See’st thou yon mountain, all desert and bare, 

Where a stone scarce remains to attest what was there— 
Where the eagle screams wildly as onward he flies, 

And the raven beneath him all hoarsely replies? 


Lo! there did the castle of Artegal stand— 

Lo! there did it cast its black frown o’er the land. 
*Tis gone! ask not how, lest from darkness and hell 
Rise the ghosts of the vanished, the story to tell! 


Twas midnight! "neath Artegal’s battlements proud 
The stormy Atlantic dashed heavy and loud; 

And sad was the sound of the wind’s sullen roar, 

As it rolled the huge waves on the surf-beaten shore. 


Dark! dark was the midnight on mountain and plain, 
Save where the red lightning burst through the thick rain: 
And oft as it flashed through the cavern-like sky, 

The castle’s red summit blazed haughty and high! 


Shook! shook to its base the time-worn mountain hold, 
From pole to far pole as the huge thunder rolled 

Thro’ Heaven’s high vault on its crashing wheels driven, 
"Till it seemed as if hell was storming the Heaven! 


ELOQUENCE. 

The accomplished sceptic, Chesterfield, was present 
when Whitefield presented the votary ofsin under 
the figure of a blind begyar led bya little dog. The 
dog had broken his string. The blind cripple, with 
his staff between both hands, groped his way unseon- 
scious to the side of a precipiece. As he felt along 
with his staff, it dropped down the descent too deep 
to send back an echo. 
and bending forward took one careful step to recover 
it. But hetrod on vacancy, poised for a moment, and 
as he feil headlong—Chesterfield sprung from his 
seat exclaiming, “By heavens he is gone.” 


A BEAUTY. 
Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, ia whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force.the swiftest arrow flew; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who purs his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s pure die 
Like twilight rosy still with the set sun, 

Short upper lip--sweet lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such; for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary. 


\ BRIEF SENTENCES. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a man of merit. There is 
an heroic innocence, as well as an heroic courage. 
There is a mean inallthings. Even virtue itself has 
its stated limits; which not being strictly observed, it 
ceases to be virtue. It is wiser to prevent a quarrel 
before hand, than to revenge it afterwards. It is 
much better to reprove than to be angry secretly. 


'No revenge is more heroic, than that which torments 


envy by doing good. The discretion of a man de- 
fers his anger, and it is his glory to pass over a trans- 
gression. Money, like manure, does no good till it 
is spread. ‘There is no real use of riches, except in 
the distribution; the rest is all conceit. A wise man 
will desire no more than what he may get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live upon conten- 
tedly. A contented mind, anda good conscience, 
will make a man happy in all conditions. He knows 


not how to fear who dares to die. 


He thought it on the ground, 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
ANNIHILATION. 

A few evenings since among a circle of friends, 
‘the question was started whether to a merely moral 
-man, annihilation would be preferable to an uncertain 
state of futurity. Several considerations are involv- 
-ed in this question. In the first place, what renders 
‘death an event of apprehension and terror, and inthe 
next, wherefore is futurity desirable? Aside from the 
relations of life—disconnected from gentle ties—sep- 


arate or unpossessed of friends and acquaintance— 


uninfluenced by the dreams of pride and ambition, 
what is man? What is it that renders this world a 
pleasurable state of being, or one to be preferred to 
nonentity? Nothing but delusive speculation or 
pleasurable anticipation of the future—nothing but 
present gratified sensualities, or a horrid dread of 
of the future. The doctrine of total extinction after 
death is one diametrically opposed to the christian 
religion. What would be the object of creation, if 
all the human and divine attributes blended in the 
composition of man, were to descend into that chaos 
from whence they came. The purpose of the crea- 


‘tor would seem one of whim and caprice, and totally 


inconsistent with those Omnipotent views which are 
attributed to the Almighty. Among reasonabie lo- 


gicians, the doctrine of total and brutal extinction 


after death, has longsince been exploded. Yet asa 
mere matter of speculation, the subject of preferences 
given to extinction, ora doubtful state of futurity, 
admits of much argumentative elucidation, and casu- 
istical theory. The desire to live after the time allo- 
ted for humanlife, in some other condition whether it 
ve of felicity or anguish is precisely of acharacter with 
the wish of aslave to live on evenin that condition 
of toil and ignominy, to honourable death in a strug- 
gle for emancipation. To one who is doubtful of his 
future destiny, and whose fears are equally powerful! 
with his hopes, we can see no just reason why a pref- 
erence would not be given to extinction. Where is 
the sacrifice? Like aman who neglects to purchase 
the successful ticket in a lottery and thereby loses a 
sum that he never possessed, his fortunes may be 
strangely counteracted. But then if he remains in 
ignorance thereof, who shall feel the disappointment. 
When he is forever blotted from the records of time 
and eternity, what can he care for happiness, that he 
might have obtained? and then the awful uncertainty 
—suppose that his destinies had been eternal tor- 
ment, how much more agonizing would be the reflec- 
tion, that not only one but two doors of escape had 
been opened to hin but in vain. How infinitely superi- 
or and discriminate is a positive escape from all pain, 
doubt and suspense, to a lingering dread of future 
anguish, even when blended with a hope of future 
happiness. In the first place, we have nothing to 
fear. Total extinction would have no horrors, for 
there cannot be aught connected with its state calcu- 
ated to create evil. We should be lost forever to time 
and eternity—existance would have vanished, as the 
dew is wasted into nothing by the rays of the sun.— 
The past, the present and the future, would forever be 
washed into the sea of oblivion. The cares of this 
life must have ceased, and the doubtsof futurity be 
lost in the interminable waste of chaos. Death 
would then be sought asa relief from all trouble, and 
though vice might flee to it for shelter from punish- 
ment, still virtue would shrink from its realms even 
in the utmost hour of need, believing that the scene 
must change, and life still have some treasures in its 
womb for those who pursued the paths of integrity. 
To the christain indeed, he whose hopes are strong 
in celestial things—he who looks upon the grave as 
the pathway to paradise and to the arms of the be- 
loved dead, the idea of extinction must be ter- 
rible, as on the other hand, it is blissful to him who 


fears the tormentsof the damned. But to one whose} 


opinions of a future world are full of apprehension 
with regard to its realities, and to his own particular 
state, certain annihilation would in most cages be 
preferred to such doubts and fears as the christian 
theology is calculated to produce. Yet there are 


> 


some individuals so strangely imbued with the timidi- 
ty of eternal death, that a state of perpetual torment 
‘is with them considered preferable to one of extinc- 
tion. Such notions cannot be accounted for on a sys- 
tem of sound ratiocination. A timidity of extinction 
of this character, must in a measure be coupled with 
superstition, mental imbecility or reckless hardihood 
as to punishment, and where you will find one indi- 
vidual a prototype to such doctrine, you will find a 
dozen sensible men who pronounce him either a fana- 
tic or a fool. Discussion, however, upon topics of 
this kind, are merely speculatory, and only serve to 
beguile a weary hour, if not to confound the under- 


standing. 
ROMEO. 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. . 


. FIRST LOVE. 
Mix’d in each other’s arms, and heart in heart, 
Why did they not then die?—they had lived too long 
Should an hour come to bid them breathe apart; 
Years could but bring them cruel things or wrong, 
The world was not for them, nor the world’s art 
For beings passionate as Sappho’s song; 
Love was born with them, in them, so intense, 
It was their very spirit—not a sense. 
They shouldhave lived together deep in woods, 
Unseen as sings the nightingale; they were 
Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes . 
Caled social, where all vice and hatred are; 
How lonely every free born creature broods! 
The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair; 
The eagle soars alone; the gull and crow 
Flock o’er their carrion, just as mortals do, 


MISERIES OF A STUTTERER. 
A short time ago, a gentleman in the west of Scot- 
land, had occasion to sink a well in his garden. Af- 
ter the well had been completed to a considerable, 
but nocessary depth, he ordered a tradesman to be 
sent for to perform some operation at the bottom of 
the well. The gentleman was inflicted, in an un- 
common degree, with an impediment in his speech; 
and itso happened that the messenger brought a per-. 
son who spoke as unintelligibly as his raster. While 
the tradesman was occupied in the well, the gentle- 
man unfortunately paid him a visit, and looking over 
the parapet, roared out **D-d-d-do yu-yu-you thith 
thith-think yu-yu--you wi-wi-will ma-ma-k’ a goo- 
goo-d jo-jo-bo’tha-tha-t? The other responded, ’T- 
’t-t’s a da-da-damn’d awk-awk-ward one-b-b-ut I’ll- 
d-d-do- m-m-my be-be-best for’t. The gentleman, 
who is of a peculiarly sensitive and irritable dispo- 
sition, no sooner heard the reply, than, without say- 
ing a word, he ran to a heap of stones that remained 
unused in the building of the well, and seized the 
largest, and was about to fling it on the head of the 
innocent mechanic, when his arms were seized by a 
by-stander, who explained to, and convinced the en- 
raged employer that his workman did not mean to in- 
sult him. The result was, the gentleman being glad 
that he had escaped the commission of murder, and 
that there was another who wasas bad a speaker as 
himself, that, after the work was completed, the two 
orators sealed their amity by a hearty drinking bout. 


HAIDEE’S DEATH. 


Thus lived—thus died she; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth, her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful-—-such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny; but she sleeps weil 
By the sea shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 


That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants past away: 
None but her own and father’s grave is there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay; 
Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair, 
No stone is there to show, ne tongue to say 
What was, no dirge, except the hollow sea’s, 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 


OLD AGE. ° 


Every one wishes to reach a good old age, but few 
persons wishto bethoughtold. The love of the van- 


ities of this world, and the fears of death, are the 
cause of the first: and the imperfections which accom- 


pany age, and render men a load to themselves and 
others, are the reasons of the second, 
f we properly consider the subject, we shall rea- 


-dily conclude, that an honourable old age is the crown 


ofa virtuous life. and that the white locks of an old 
man, free from reproach, are the laurels with which 
time has crowned him,and an homage paid to his 
virtues.. Every old man, who leads a life agreeable 
to his age, merits respect, and the number of his 
years ought to be considered as so many steps he has 
risen above the follies of youth. 

It sometimes, however, happens, that viee, though 
it generally quits us with age, still lurks in the heart 
of the old man, and gains sufficient influence to re- 
kindle his passions. e must not then be astonished 
if such an old age, separated from. virtue, becomes 
the object of universal contempt. 


A WIFE. 

When it shal] please God to bring thee to man’s 
estate, use great providence and circumspection in 
choosing thy wife; for from thence will spring all thy 
future good or evil. And it is an action of life, like 
unto a stratagem of war; wherein a man can err but 
once. If thy estate be good, match near home and 
at leisure, if weak, far o and quickly. Inquire dili- 
gently of her disposition, and how her parents have 
been inclined in their youth. Let her not be poor; 
how generous soever. For a man can buy nothing 
in the market with gentility. Nor chose a base and 
uncomely creature altogether for wealth: for it will 
cause contempt in others, and ours | inthee. Nei- 
ther make choice of a dwarf, or a fool; for, by the one 
thou shalt beget a race of pigmies; the other will be 
thy continual disgrace; and it will yirk thee to hear 
her talk. For thou shalt find it, to thy great grief, 
that there is nothing more fulsome than a she-fool. 


ANGER. 
As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees, and 
deformeth the face of nature; or, as an earthquake 
in its convulsions, overturneth cities,so the rage of 


an angry man throweth mischief around him, danger 


and destruction waiton hishand. But consider, and 
forget not thine own weakness; so shalt thou pardon 
the failings of others. Indulge not thyself in the 
passion ot it is whetting a sword,to wound 
thine own breast, or murder thy friend. If thou 
bearest slight provocations with patience, it shall be 


imputed unto thee for wisdom; and if thou wipest — 


them from thy remembrance, thy heart shall feel rest; 
and thy mind shall not reproach thee. Seest thou 
not that the angry man loseth his understanding? 


CHARACTER. 

Honorious is a person equally distinguished by his 
birth and fortune. He hasnaturally good sense, and 
that too has been improved by a regular education. 
His wit is lively, and his morals without a stain.—Is 
not this an amiable character? Yet Honorious is 
not beloved. He has, some way or other, contracted 
a notion, that is beneath a man of honor to fall be- 
low the height of truth in any degree, or on any oc- 
casion whatsoever. From this principle he speaks 
bluntly what he thinks, without regarding the com- 
pany who are by. He read a lecture on female hiy- 
pocrisy, before a married couple, though thelady was 
much suspected on that head. T'wo hours after he 
fell into a warm declamation against parsimony and 
priestcrast before two dignitaries of the church; and, 
trom acontiaued course of this sort of behaviour, 


| hath rendered himself dreaded as a monitor, instead 


of being esteemed as a friend. 


A Fact.—Not long since, in South Carolina a 
Clergyman was preaching on the disobedience of Jo- 
nah when commanded to preach to the Ninevites. 
After declaiming at some length on the awful conse- 
quence of disobedience to the Divine commands he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, that passed through 
the congregation like an electric shock, “and are 
there any Jonahs here?” ‘There wasa negro present 


whose name was Jonah; and thinking himself called 
on, immediately rose, and turning up his white eye te 
the preacher, with his broadest grin, and thus he 
very readily answered. ‘Here be one Massa.” 
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[From the New-England Review. } 


Three poems addressed “To Clara” were published by Mr. 
Fairfield about two vears ago and have been read with fervent 
admiration on both sidesof the Atlantic. They have been 
read to be remembered. The following, which the Author de- 
nomiuates part fourth, is equal in our opinion, to either of the 
others, and it is with great pleasure, that we present it to our 
readers. In a recent letter to our friend Fairfield we spoke of 
“Clara;” and enquired **Where is she now?” ‘This interroga- 
tion is beautifully alluded to, towards the close of the poem.—- 


TO CLARA. 
Part IV. 


Ages of thought-—-long lingering years 
Shadow the bluom of pleasures fled, 
Unnumbered hours of secret tears 
In Death’s cold valley vainly shed, 
Yet, not the less, in voiceless grief 
1 turn from cold and selfish men, 
And in the song of every leaf 
Hear the same tones of love, as when, 
{n happier hoers, o’er earth and sky 
Together flew our spirits blended, 
ach, while it knew the other nigh, 
Not recking where or how it wended, 
“WVishing the clasped flight never ended. 


I wander silent and alone, 
While tears lie frozen in their fountain, 

Down the wild glen, where gloom is thrown 
From the cold bosom of the mountain; 

And every rock and shrub and tree 
Meet me Jike friends whose faces speak, 

In sacness and solemnity, 

Dark deeds o’er which young hearts must break; 
For here we met when both were young, 
Though thought had shadowed thy pale brow, 

And Evil o’er my soul had flung 
Gloom that is lost in darkness now, 

And here—devoting and devoted 
When twilight came on dusky wings, 

And stars in seas of azure floated, 
And the pure mind’s imaginings 

Rested like spirits in the air, 
O’er the blest bowers of days to be, 

And hope prepared her banquet there 
Amid her fairy imagery—- 

Often we roamed in silent bliss 
Lovers—-young lovers only know, 

And pictured other worlds, as this 
Seemed in its soft and sunny glow; 

For never yet did bigot creed | 
Or vaunted faith by priest belied, 

Or outward forms for hearts that bleed, 
‘Unmask deceit and vanquish pride, 

’* And fill the conscious soul with heaven, 

Like early, pure, all-trusting Love, 

Whose whispered prayers, at morn and even, 
Mingle with glorious strains above. 


I wander now unseen, unknown . 
Save by The Eye, whose glorious light 

Descends from Heaven’s immortal throne, 
O'er early troubled being’s night. 

The charm of other years yet lingers 
Around the sulitary scene, 

But Memory, with a spectre’s fingers, 
Scatters torn flowers o’er what hath been, 
And Echo, from the rock-barr’d dell, 

Whene’er my voice in anguish calls, 
Sighs ia the breeze—‘farewell! farewell!” 
—-Then silence on the desert falls! 


|. "Though I have roamed o’er land and sea, 
And lonely wastes of troubled years, 
.... Leannot part, lost One! from thee, 
Pale statue by a fount of tears! 
‘Upward I cast my soul, and breathe 
~The lightand bliss thy name inspires, 
And from the realm of doubt and death, 
Like music from a thousand lyres, 
Thine image comes, and o’er me throws 
A sadness happier far than mirth, 
A holiness, that round me flows, 
Like Heaven’s own worship heard on earth— 
Heard, too, when scorpion foes assail, 
And tempests gather vast and wild, 
_ And Hope, and Truth and Mercy fail 
‘fo cheer Earth’s lone and friendless child. 


¥en in the glory of my youth, | 
_ Earth entered dreadiess my pure Heaven, 
And the world mocked my spirit’s truth, 
And left me by thedightning riven; 
~ And I was doomed, when midnight fell, 
To wander by the lonesome river, 
And gaze my bosom’s last farewell— 
And hear alone the spread sails quiver! 
Then came the burning wish to die, 
og For Lhad loved—and Time could bring 
. No/happier hour beneath the sky— 
 ‘\ No purer draught from rapture’s spring; 
_ “Phe world, with all its passions, seemed 
_ A baleful gulf where phantoms wandered, 


Yet well I knew e’en while | dreamed, 
That | was stranger and endangered. 
Stranger! oh, what a dreary knell 
In one’s own glorious land of birth, 
_ Where Briton hangmen come to sell 
Blood thev betrayed on tyrant Earth! 


These thoughts and memories can but haunt 
The heart that knows few lovely isles 

In the vast sea, where storm and want 
Pursue with dark satanic smiles, 

And now a melancholy gush 
Of limpid light comes o’er my bosom, 

And its soft beams of beauty flush 
The withered leaves of Love’s pale blossom. 

I stand upon the same wild spot 
Where, on the parting eve, we stood, 

And, Clara, | havenot forgot 

» -The aspect of yon moonlight wood, 

And wooded stream, and mountain hoary, 
Nor how we trod the midnight waste, 

Like them who livein deathless story, 
And clasped and kissed—where is the past? 
Come back, pale shadow! can it be ; 

The enchantment lives—the enchantress fled, 
—But what have | to do with thee? 

The shrine’s profaned--the prophet dead! 


I did not think to unseal again 
The viewless fountain of my sorrow, 
For, while we writhe in bitter pain, 
Wisdom forbids a sigh to borrow; 
But one my heart holds dear hath said 
‘‘Where is she now?” and yet once more 
Lost Clara! oh, far worse than dead! 
{ unto thee my spirit pour. 
Sever’d below by hands malign, 
Our mutual woes, our mutual tears 
Can mingle at Religion’s shrine, 
Undaunted by Earth’s deepest fears; 
And while, beside our hearths, arise 
Our saddened prayers for one another, 
Thou wilt invoke from purest skies, 
Blessings to crown thy more than brother. 
And I, blest Clara, while the cloud 
Of envy, hate and trial gathers, 
Will utter thy sweet name aloud, 
As did my bold chivalric fathers, 
And that shall be my watching word, 
The spell, once touched, that will disclose 
Treasures unknown to haughty lord, 
Or unto all my fiendish foes. 
Though I no more shall see thy face—- 
How could | look on ruin, Love?— 
Thine image hath its idol place, 
And watts my stricken heart above, 
Where JAlind shall wander as it wills, 
Unawed by guile or mammon’s wrath, 
And hold discourse by silvery rills, 
Or on its bright and glorious path, 
While spirits blest shal] gaze upon us, 
And murmur—*have we loved like this?” 
And we shall think on evildone ns, _, 
But to perfect our endless bliss. 
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THE BEE 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.”’ 


THE LATE MATURIN. 

A gentleman once called on this eccentric but ta- 
lented divine, who found him in his study, perusing 
the letters of his literary correspondents. “The pe- 
rusal of letters from our absent and deceased friends,” 
said Maturin, “often creates reflections that are 
painful to memory and friendship. I seldom in my 
life felt more gloomy than at this moment.” ‘‘Enga- 
ged as you appear to be,” replied his friend, “tis nat- 
tural that a number of recollections should revive in 
in your mind, but J trust they are associated with no 
bitter or painful reflections?”—‘I have more to com- 
plain of than the degeneracy of friendship. DoI not,” 
continued the dramatist, ‘look more gloomy than 
usual?”—“I must confess you do,” replied the visi- 
tor, “‘but I hope you have no. serious reason for ap- 
pearing so?” “J have many reasons to appear gloo- 
jmy, Nay, more, to be discontented, when I reflect, 
that, as curate of St. Peter’s, I have only a hundred 
and thirty pounds a year, while the bishop’s cook is 
allowed a hundred and fifty. ’ : 


it TOOTH POWDER. ~ 
| It may be.gratifying to.our fair friends as well as those who 
Wish to “stand high in their good graces” on the score of clean- 
liness, to publish the following receipt for making a cheap and 
excellent dentifrice, which not only makes ithe 
‘teeth white, but also gives strength to the and ana 

ble sweetness to the breath. it is as follows:-—Take half an 


Charcoal. The ingreaients must be finely pulverised and sif 


ed through a fine seive, when it is fit for immediat — 


A SCENE. 

“The good Saint Kevin at length observed that 
Kathleen followed hii incessantly; he saw that she 
looked paler, and more unhappy than formerly, and 
resolved to question her on the subject. Accordingly 
he one day accosted her thus: ‘Young maiden, what 
ails thee?—art thou troubled in spirit?—whatis it that 


|) heaves thy throbbing bosom with such heavy sighs?’ 


‘“WNothing,’ replied the weeping girl. 

“Kathleen, said the young priest, ‘darest thou 
utter a falsehood to me?—is there any load upon thy 
heart that cannot be relieved by wholesome confes- 
sion”? Kathleen wept the more. ‘What hast thou 
done to merit so much misery?’ 

*¢ ‘Nothing’ continued she kneeling at his feet. 

“«*Alas! I fear thou hast committed some horrible 
crime, that thy tongue has no corage to utter; speak, 
wretched maiden, and I will pray for thee. Rely on 
the atonements of Him who died for us. Say what 


it is that thus overwhelms thy spirit, andI will give 
thee absolution.’ 


“Kathleen's tears flowed plenteously, but drying 
them, she made an effort to speak. ‘Is it a crime to 
love?’said she. ‘ ‘No my child,’ replied the wander- 


ing saint, ‘if the object of thy affection be one who is 
worthy of thy regard.’ 


*“*Then I shall be forgiven.’ replied she, again 
weeping, for the object of my fond, unbroken dream 
of affection, is good, wise great and glorious:’ 

*“**This, Kathleen,’ said the holy father, ‘is a pic- 
ture—a phantasm of the brain; thou hast not drawn 
trom nature.’ 


“The reader can better imagine than can be descri- 
bed, the horror of St. Kevin when she exclaimed, with 
streaming eyes and clasped hands, ‘Alas! no, I have 
his image before me—it is, holy father, it is thyself!!!” 

** «Love me!’ exclamed the astonished man of God, 
starting as if he had trodden on an adder; ‘love me 
said’s thou?’ and covering his face with his robe, tur- 
ned from the hapless maiden in mute horror.” 


THE WIFE. 


“She flung her white arms round him—thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to. "— 


I could have stemm’d misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer; 

Have brav’d the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear; 

I could have smil’d on every blow 
From Life’s dull quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
{ would not be alone. 


I could-—J think I could, have brook’d 
E’en for atime, that thou 
Upon my fading face had look’d 
. With less of Love than now: 
For then, I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 
To win thee back—-and whilst thou dwelt 
On Earth, not be alone— 


But thus to see, from day to day, _ 
Thy bright’ning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life sands waste away 
Unnumber’d, slowly, meek;— 

To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be alone-- 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
‘Earth may not claim thee longer;’ 

Nay, dearest! tis too much—this heart 
Must break when thou art gone 

it must not be, we may not part, 
I could not live alone! 
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